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THE DREAM OF NAVIGATORS. 

BY CAPIAIN A. 8. CEOWNINSHIELD, U. S. N. 



Let any interested person take an atlas, open the covers at 
the page entitled " North and South America/' and, as a re- 
minder of his school days, trace with his finger the route which 
a ship must follow to pass from any one of our Atlantic or Gulf 
seaports to reach any one of the harbors of the Pacific within 
the boundary of the United States. As he follows her lonely 
course let him try to realize the enormous distance which this 
Bhip must travel, the wild waste of waters over which she must 
pass. Let him note the inhospitable point of land designated 
upon the map as Cape Horn, apparently so near, in reality so 
many thousand miles distant; so familiar by name and in 
locality to every school boy and girl, so utterly unknown, except 
to those unfortunates who have weathered its icy promontory, 
and have safely withstood the bitter fierceness of its Antarctic 
gales. Now let our enquirer retrace his imaginary course and turn 
his attention to another easily possible route between our Atlan- 
tic and Gulf ports and those upon the western shore of our con- 
tinent — the route by Central America — and he will perceive at a 
glance the enormous saving in distance of the proposed Isthmian 
waterway over the old, time-worn, life-destroying and wealth- 
devouring track. 

To those who have been waiting for the arousing of public in- 
terest in this great project, it seems as if the time had at last ar- 
rived when thinking men as well as many who are not of a seri- 
ous turn of mind, admit the imperative necessity of a highway 
of rapid transit between the two great oceans which all but en- 
circle our continent. 

The developments of the past few months have caused our 
thinkers to think yet more profoundly, and they begin to realize 
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that until there is a way, §asy of access, from each of these oceans 
to the other, should certain contingencies arise, as a nation we 
are helpless. Supine is a strong word, but it seems the one best 
fitted to characterize the state of inaction and apathy which has 
been onr condition as a nation during the unprogres6ive years 
that are past. 

We Americans pride ourselves upon the rapid development of 
our country, upon its great trade and commerce, which have 
arisen from its wonderful resources through the activity and 
business qualities of our people. But there is a country whose 
development has been much more rapid than ours — a country 
which remained for untold centuries isolated from the rest of the 
world, but which, within the past few years — mainly through 
our aid and example, it is true — has burst the web of ignorance 
and inactivity which bound it, and emerges to-day before the 
eyes of the world as a civilized nation, making quick progress 
in all that proves a people strong. Suddenly, therefore, we are 
brought to face the fact that a new power has arisen in the Pacific, 
that Japan is already claiming imaginary rights within the Ha- 
waiian Islands, islands civilized and peopled by those of our own 
blood, whose intelligent citizens speak our mother tongue, and 
we realize on the instant that here is a power with which we 
must reckon in the settlement of serions questions. 

Japan was formsrly looked upon as a far-distant country, com- 
posed of a group of islands inhabited by an interesting people, 
having no political relations with the western world. Presto ! 
and all is changed. With new rulers, a new and liberal govern- 
ment, a desire to expand, followed by the adoption of western 
methods, railroads, steamships, with a foreign commerce, an 
army, and, what particularly concerns us, a modern navy, she ap- 
pears at our doors as a power demanding recognition. 

It is true that Japan is several thousand miles from our 
western coast, that the whole width of the Pacific Ocean lies 
between us, but the Pacific Ocean is a highway open to every- 
one, and out into the Pacific Japan must go, if she is to expand 
at all. To her west and north she is barred, for Kussia and 
England will not permit her a lodgement upon the Asiatic Con- 
tinent. In taking the island of Formosa she has already gone 
south, and her action regarding Hawaii has brought her east. 
Hawaii is thirty -four hundred miles from Japan, but there are 
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now twenty thousand of the Mikado's subjects settled in Hawaii, 
and the interest of Japan in the status of these people is so 
great that it has caused her to protest vigorously against the 
suggestion of the annexation of these islands to the United 
States. 

In thus recognizing the necessity of possessing a powerful 
fleet of war vessels as a factor in defence or aggression, her states- 
men, themselves apt students of history, have read to us a lesson 
which we might well commit to memory and to practice. 

Beyond Japan, a few hundred miles to the west, lies the Chi- 
nese Empire, with its four hundred millions of people ! While 
Japan has advanced China has remained dormant. But will this 
continue ? Given new rulers, a new form of government, and 
the adoption of Western ideas, and China will throw off its yoke of 
conservatism, and then our Pacific States will he confronted with 
a second Asiatic power many times greater than Japan. 

With these possibilities to be considered it behooves this 
country to make itself strong where it is now weak ; in other 
words, it should be our first effort to develop our Pacific Coast 
States. 

Let us glance for a moment at the effect of an Isthmian Canal 
upon this development. 

The moment that a waterway is opened across Central Amer- 
ica, the producers of our Pacific States will be brought eight 
thousand miles nearer to a market ! It is a well-known law of 
trade that nearness to a market will stimulate production. The 
enormous grain products of California and Oregon are now taken 
to Europe round Cape Horn in sailing vessels, a long voyage of one 
hundred and thirty days, which the canal would at once reduce to 
fifty days ! What other argument than this statement is required 
to show the importance of the canal as a factor in developing 
our Pacific Coast States ? The opposition of the trans-conti- 
nental railroads to the construction of the canal is based upon the 
fallacy that its existence will operate to their injury. This is a 
fear without foundation. On the contrary, the canal will be of 
benefit to those roads, for whatever tends to increase the popula- 
tion of our Pacific Coast and develop its resources, as the canal 
will surely do, must necessarily help the railroads, which have 
never been able to carry any of the grain and lumber products 
from California, Oregon, and Washington to an Atlantic port. 
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Grain and lumber, the reader must understand, have not a 
value in proportion to their weight, which will allow their trans- 
port by rail across the continent to an Atlantic port, where they 
must go on their way to a Europeon market. For years past 
there have been exported annually from California and Oregon 
nearly a million tons of wheat, every bushel of which has gone 
around Cape Horn ! All grain exported from California is at 
present taken to the Pacific port of shipment by the railroads. 
Through the existence of the canal there will undoubtedly be an 
increase in the quantity exported ; in other words, there will 
be more for the railroads to carry to the shipping point. 
Add to this the increase in the population of the Pacific 
States soon to follow the completion of the canal, and it 
is difficult to understand why the construction of the canal 
should be opposed by those who control these railroads. Such 
opposition is unreasonable to a degree, and is entitled to little 
consideration when we recognize the enormous benefits that must 
accrue to the United States through the completing of a water- 
way that will connect the Atlantic with the Pacific Ocean. 

This projected waterway will also induce immigration, and 
thus develop that section of our country far more than it has 
ever been developed by the transcontinental railways. 

It is well known that our Pacific Coast States possess many 
features that usually attract immigration. Notwithstanding 
this fact, they have not increased in population as rapidly as 
many of the Northwestern States, and not at all in proportion 
to their great area. The European emigrant before coming to 
America may have heard of California, with its attractive cli- 
mate and its diversified products, but landing at an Atlantic 
seaport, he finds a suitable resting place long before he can reach 
his Mecca; for. between our Eastern and Western shores lie 
numberless large and attractive cities, teeming with busy life 
and innumerable industries; many snug farms and homelike 
villages, in some one of which our immigrant knows that he will 
find a friend from his mother country. As the overflowing 
train speeds on its way across the wide continent, it loses a pas- 
senger at this town, another at that hamlet, so that when its 
ultimate destination is reached, it gives up less than one per 
cent, of the number which started with it from the Atlantic 
seaboard. 
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Should our immigrant set sail iu a vessel, bound by way 
of the Isthmian Canal for California, he reaches the goal of his 
hopes -without temptation to disembark en route. The ship 
■which conveyed him to his future home, having discharged him 
and hundreds of his kind at her port of entry, fills up with a. 
part of the grain and lumber awaiting shipment, and with little 
delay returns over the same quick and practicable route to de- 
liver her cargo at a welcoming foreign market. 

As a political factor in increasing the influence and power of 
this country in the Pacific, the canal will be far-reaching. To- 
day, if the United States were forced into a war with Japan over 
possession of the Hawaiian Islands, which to her are stepping 
stones to our continent, we should be placed at a great disad- 
vantage ; for it is a fact that at this moment Japan's naval 
force is greater than our own Pacific and Asiatic squadrons com- 
bined. To reinforce our Pacific fleet, we should be obliged to send 
ships from our Atlantic Squadron, forcing them to make a voy- 
age of twelve thousand miles, thus consuming many weeks, 
whereas, with the canal in existence, our powerful North Atlantic 
Squadron could be put into the Pacific within a week ! Thus 
would the canal enable us to more than double our naval 
strength in the Pacific. 

From every point of view, whether political or commercial, it 
is plain that the Nicaragua Canal is a necessity to the United 
States. It will build up our Pacific Coast States, as they must 
be built up, if we are to properly face the Orient. It will add 
immeasurably to our naval power, and it will increase our influ- 
ence not only far out into the Pacific Ocean, over the islands and 
waters of that vast region, but also over the Caribbean Sea and 
adjacent waters. 

Commission after commission has reported favorably as to 
the feasibility of the Nicaragua Canal. Exhaustive surveys by 
our government, as well as by private companies, have been 
made, all showing that this route is not only practicable, but 
that it possesses natural advantages far above all others. It is 
true that estimates of cost have varied ; but ten, or even twenty, 
millions, more or less, is not a matter worthy of consideration 
when compared with the importance of the canal to us. 

It is undoubtedly a fact not only that the American people 
believe that any canal that shall connect the Atlantic and Pacific 
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shall be controlled by the United States, but that our govern- 
ment has given, upon more than one occasion, expression to this 
sentiment. 

It has been truthfully stated by Vattel that nations, like 
individuals, control that which they own. If, therefore, the 
United States government should construct the canal, or should 
aid, by the use of its credit or guarantee, in its construction, this 
country would then in the eyes of the world occupy a very much 
stronger position in the final settlement of control than it does 
at present. Certainly no stronger argument in favor of control 
of anything has ever been advanced than ownership, for owner- 
ship represents an interest so high and so binding that control 
must necessarily be conceded. 

We should be wise in our generation, and by legislation and 
such other steps as may be necessary, inaugurate without further 
delay the work of completing the Nicaragua Canal. Let us 
pierce the Isthmus at the one spot which nature has already 
pointed out, and thus fulfill what has been for centuries the 
hope of commerce and the dream of navigators. 

A. S. CaOWNINSHIELD. 



